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ABSTRACT 

These tvo reports discuss reaedial classes at the 
coBsanity college level. The first describes a series of tests that 
had been administered indicating the students had both perceptual and 
visual probleas which interfered vith their learning: the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey, and the 
Frostig Visual Perception Test. The second paper relates the 
successes and probleas of teaching coaposition to remedial students 
through the use of diagrams, advertisements, and cartoons* <HOD) 
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J&mei M. Jones, eighteen years old and t recent high 
school griduite, U emoUing tlds fill it a community 
college somei^e In the state of Illinois. Beauise he 
tanked in the ionmt quarter of his graduating class, 
because he scored IS or below in EngMdi on the American 
College Tests, and because his h|gh school pedes were 
very low. he is a prime candidate for remedial help in 
English. He isn't a weak writer; he's a terrible writer. He 
doesnU know the difference between a comma and a 
$emicoton. between a fragment and a complete thcHight. 
between a topic sentence i:id supporting evidence. And he 
can*t spell. Althougli many average students have these 
probfems in writins» Mr. Jones has more of them than 
most do. and his errors are more illiterate than illogical. 
Perhaps one of the most conspicuous signs of his inability 
is that almost incomprehensible second^trader icrawK 
What kind of remedial help will he receive? It will either 
be grammatical, emottonal, or practical. 

For years English teacliers have looked at such 
"itudents as Mr* Jones and stsggested that he study 
:;iimni3r, complete exercises in programmed texts, and 
until very recently, diagram some sentences. TKe 
advocates of this approach said, if the student can^t write, 
m must ''begin with the l^sica*'; we must teach him 
about grammar either in a conventional tracked system 
(no longer fasliionable) or In a writing clinic set up to help 
the student on an individualized basis (currently 
fashionable). In other words, no matter what method was 
used - the classroom or individualized Instruction ^ this 
''getting back to the b&sics*^ meant a heavy stress on 
grammar. 

1 he bssic problem with this emphaiis wss that mast 
itudses have shown no relationship between ' student's 
Vjiowlcdge of grammar and his ability to write* Other 

iKiftcoinings included dullness (the students detest it). 

ifH!tition (students have studied gramnar every year in 
srftool), and a sense of overwhelming ignorance (most 
^exfs Ucd! with every conceivable grammatical or 
iiiecfiam al problem). Perhaps the most significant 

^ deac^ that tliis approach didn't work was that too few 
..tudentii actuatly improved; James Jones would probably 
write no better at the end of the course than he did at the 
beginning. He was. according to some teachers, too 
.ynorar t or too poorly motivated. 

That's it.'* other advocates said. "We must forget 
.4it> :nnsi nnd concentrate on motivating him." So some 
^••achti*. Ivgan using **now" readers dwelling on 
controversial, contemporery problenuL If they could 
arouse Mr. iones^ interests in the real issues of the diy like 
rate tcl itions. abortion, and the like, these teachers felt 
they would be able to remedy Mr. Jones' problems. No 
maMCf how loguai the appiOtfch may seem, for most 



pMple the method was no nKm rJC«f8i ^ thM the fltsi 
one. Students had fun. but in tht end, tbey didnH write 
any better. Too often students wwe piW iit cM ud were 
simply uninterested or uoinfoiinad gboist tte aidi|iet; tlwy 
lacked sufficient backgiound to diacuaa or wrftt ilMiiS tk^ 
issuet; and teachers invariably adwd tiii students to wiit« 
aigumemative papera wMch wsre beyond thtir abfUty. 
PfaULUy. this method waa probably untnoneasftil bieauae 
noth^ was tauj^t d&r»d|y about writkn; tnthuatoam 
couM not be uanslated into oon»ct f^oee. 



While teachera were itfiikif about the. merits of 
these two approaches, still otheri west oonteadttng that 
students needed more prsidical aaiignmenta. They needed 
to leam how to write buaineei letters, to oosnpoee mem^» 
and to nil out forma. If the student saw the prMtioalily of 
the assignment, according to theee advocates, Mr. Sitm 
wouki be properly motivated becauat the sislgniniifi 
were not artilkal* hielevint. For aome ttudenta thia 
job-related Englidi training was pvobibty quite 
appropriate, but it assumed thit the indent wti t«ndni}« 
that he wouki ahvays he a medhanio or i tool«nd-die 
miker. That may or may not alwiya he the ose. The 
proMem with this approtch was that it vktueOy ignored 
the serious grammatical and mechanic^ prohtema and that 
it relegated the student to a tjtmlnal edueatkm and 
occupation. 

Having used all these approaches with varytaf 
degrees of failure. I began seriowdy to ovahute On tlie faH 
of 1971) how writing could or shoukS be taught to the 
genuinely weak writer. My immediate problem was lo 
determine how I was going to deal with a daas of 
tw«nty«seven students who scored in the lowtr 10 percent 
on the ACT composite, who eeaBy ranked in the lowest 
quarter of their hiih school graduatlttf classes p and who 
read anywhere from the fourth to the eight grade level I 
wanted to "get back to the basiee.** Drawing a horizontal 
line representing a continuum. I theorized that point A 
represented where we begin to learn how to write and that 
point B represented where we know how to write. Mnt X 
wouki indiicate where grammar instruction usually fel in a 
student's language dewlopmen^. 

A X S 

Instead of exploring the usual sources. I began 
studying some of the new teaming thiK)rles, paiticulatly 
the work of Plaget. the Swia f ^chotogist. J. P. Guilford, 
author of Thi Nature of dwmn ifiuUfgmce and 
Structure of fntettect, and N. Kephart, the author of 
The Stow Learner in Th€ Clamootfi And I began to read 
about the work of Carl H. Oelaeato. who oontends that, 
unless child Hrst crawls before he walks, sertoue 
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academic pipbleim will develop la»r. tit otfur words, t 
Hegan revicwki| • child'i mteUectual development through 
4 kwd of i<au!enic tttt vtew mirror. At the tame time. I 
d.Muiaad my thaory with a nuiriber of atithorities on 
h?.vnln|: psychoto|^tt. 8peei%t educatton Inrtruetori. 
nptometriits, and aim kindarfarten and pfimtiy teachers. 
L.' retracini iht itepi in InteUectual devviopment. I 
iheorixed that my itudenU had not leimed many thingi 
which took ptaot between A and X oo the diagram, 
•omewhere ca fhe perceptiws'oognitivv itepi in 
intellectual dewlop . 2nt. (Hence, my title.) In short. I 
(wtimfed that "goh^ hack to the huics** - to grammar ~ 
was not sufficient. For some we must go back further. 



Unfortunately, coming to this condusioa was much 
ioore difffcult than what I have probably made it seem. In 
fact, the ooncluakm came inductive^ - after I had begun 
that remedial daas mentioned before. Let me share those 
experienoaa* On the flnt day, I brought twenty different 
deaitns to datt; theae diagrams (see page 10) were 
gMiMtrie and wried in difficulty from the afraple to the 
oompUx. After I explained who I was and identined the 
oouna, I selected what seemed the simplest dtagrtn and 
aiked one student to go fo the chalk board. I then showed 
tlie diagram to the rest of the class and asked them to 
describe, to the student at the board, how to draw the 
deajgn. When it was conyleted. I repeated the prooesa 
with three or four more diagrams which became iteaday 
more difficult and which called for thrae or four diff^ent 
studentt at the board. During the seoood Hep in the 
Mquenoe. I used • similar procedure - one diagram, one 
person at the board - but this time only ooe person from 
the class was aOoiwd to help the student at the board. 
A^, I repeated this method, covering thi«e oi four 
diifUM and using three or four mote difRsiettt itudenu 
&t the board. 



In short, during the first week of Giass,«« discussed 
ihe fust ten diapams. and then wi bepn to relate these 
•^rswings to oomposttion. Accordingly, the studenu* first 
assignment was to draw a diagram of their own and to 
deicribe in words how that diagram was drawn. (The 
•iesign was submitted with the paper.) I carefully 
explains < that their work would be evaluated for only one 
quality - darity. Nothing else would be marked; 
grammar, mechanics, punctuation or t^Ut^ wouU be 
^ored And everyone completing the asiinraent would 
pais. If • p^ ware dear, the student would receiw an 

A. n B. or a C; the highest grade would ^ to the student 
drswing the most difRcult diagram and axptaink^ H best. 
If a descr^itiOQ wire unclear, the student received an 'XDK 
- rwir not an •^miatisfactoiy.** The itudiat continued 
to revile until his woric was dear ttHoogh to daaeive an A. 

B. or C. With this first asil|puaint« not a ili«|e first draft 
was considered dear.nore my fault thin tbein because I 
had not anticipated their probtenv and tiii||it them all 
they needed to know. When the tint drtft was revised. 



fovf^ one-third of the dass rnceived a passing m^* 
When the themes v-^re r«vhe«l r>f a third time, nici 
studeota were aMe i'^ wvHt ..Un papen Roughly 
percent of the dai> i.ad to revise this firu afl^nment a. 
many aa fH« times to irske it acceptable. 

When this first paper was turned in, howsvir, U wa* 
not simply marked and returned to the student. DuritK 
the third and fourth dass perioda, I took all Iht bad p^cts 
and had their authors read them to students who tried to 
draw the diagrams at the board. What wis especially 
encour^iag about this approach was that students wore 
fcnnedlaCely able to see why their writkig was not dear, (f 
the student at the board oould not draw the dealgn. th* 
paper was obviously undear. If you have ever had to teV >■ 
student that something he has written h 
inoompiehentible, you can appredate the situatior. 
Students smiled, not frowned, when soMeooe dtoweti 
th«n how their writing was vague. They undcitlood. and 
that lean uttusud aocoraptiihment in an Ei^Udi dm. 

After the Hist paper was written, tfaestudMtaw«re 
asked to draw a aeeond diagram and to pn^ Mother 
short paper describing how to draw it. In dasa time we 
worked W)lh some of my more difficult desl|ns to give 
them still t.tore practice, and we added two ttepa to the 
process. With the third step the sttuatkM or piooaw was 
iltifed slightly - one diagram, one student ki the dasa 
giviii direetkNu - but now the atudent 4nwkn the 
design couM ask no questiona. To mdce our writing 
dearer, we arrived at these conchuioas: 

1. Each paper had to begin with a aeatMce 
which gave the drawer, some idea of wtet the 
whole diagram tocked like. This ie ksowa. of 
course, as the thesie sentence, but the term 
wu never used in class. 

2. Since many students left out steps hi their 
desci4»tkM, we dedded that U would he biit 
if the student drew a aetiee of InomMlile 
diagrams, leading to a complete one, ThtM, we 
could follow the procedure more eadly and 
no steps were left out. Soon theieafter, w« 
decided that each step rfiouU be oontateed tn 
a single paragraph for dearer writii«. The 
result was an laducthe approtch to tctekhtg 
parafraphing. 

3. To make our descrfptkms daanr, we also 
dedded that most of the sidae, Uaia, 
hitersectton points and the Mce ahoHld bo 
numbered or lettered. MoMom, whan 
describing circular figures, wi con^md 
posltioiis on the drdc to places en § dodc* 
(See diagram numbered 1 1). For iiitanoe,lt If 
nnich dearer If the writer can say that the 
drawer U to extend s line from the aine 
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o'clock poiition to the center of the circle tnd 
from there to the fiye o'clock poiition. 

4. We ilio discovered thatp in the more difliciilt 
diefrtmi, the reader often |o< kit t in tH the 
detiiii* AoGordin|ly, decided that the 
writer ihouki dnw the incomplete dtatrem 
ecj^icent to the perignph describing that step 
tnd that the writer ibouli lummatlze what 
the diagram tooked like when each ix»p was 
complete. 

The reiidt of using these four suggestkms wis that 
most students did not have to revise their papers more 
than once; their writing was dearly showing improvement. 
Even thoi^ some students were required to revise their 
papers several times^ they did not seem discouraged, 
apparently because they knew that they stlU had a chance 
toimprovo. 

At this point, roughly the fourth or fifth week, I 
felt we were read^ to try the fourth step with the 
diagrams* Therefore, I selected what I thou|^t were the 
flv9 most dinicult diegrams, and again I ch<^ one sti^lent 
to go to the board to draw each design. Instead cS using 
just one student to give directk^ns^ however^ I asked the 
entire class to t^Ip, but now th^ turned their chairs 
around so they faced the rear of the room and were 
unable to see what the student at the board wis drawing. 
Gradually I tightened the situatkin: the student at the 
board couldn't ask any questiocis, snd only one person in 
the class couid describe the diagram. At first the daashad 
problems as might be expected^ but by the fifth diagram, 
which is really tough, they performed mi«AifkentIy* 
While working on this fourth step, we found it extremely 
helpful if the person giving the directk>ns drew the 
diagram himself at his desk and if he continually 
summarized whst the diagram should look like after each 
step. 

By this point (nesr the end of the fifth or sixth 
week), everyone was tired of the diagrams, and I felt that 
we needed to use a different and sl|^tly more dif^cult 
subject for the papers. Therefore, in my next assignment 1 
asked the students to select s cartoon which appealed to 
them and to describe it - what waa in the foreground, 
what was in tlie background, etc* After their papers were 
submitted, evaluated, and returned^ they were asked t; 
revise their papers and to add more information to their 
description. This material W3$ to include the audience to 
whom the cartoon was directed - family, working class, 
male audience, female audience, and the like. They were 
also asked to explain the subject matter or purpose - 
political, social, economic, etc as well as to evaluate 
what made the cartoon funny. 

Generally speaking, I found the assignment was a 
failure for several ^^sons. First, the jump from the 



diagrams to the cartoons was much more difflciih and 
complex than I had antkifiated. For iostanos^ I discpvered 
that - ahhough students could desoibe the peo|^, 
places, or things in the cartoon - they did skX or oouM 
not gaoiraUxe about them* They oo^d not, for exenple, 
cooehide that a cartoon contaiaiqg a midCis igid oovple 
and a teenagi boy m^t rspraaent a famfly. To the 
students^ the figures wvre a man, wosnasi^ and a boy; they 
did not or coukl not evahiate them any f^irther. Second^ I 
discovered that they could not explaio what mede the 
cartoons funny. Although I reaUxed that humor was quite 
sophistkated, I feh that they would cfcooae cntoons 
which they ooukl understand* Thot^ iftpeimtiy mm aot 
tnie. For instance, osie girl choee a cartoon omstaWag a 
dog« his owner, and a straofir; the dog is standing aeer the 
stranger, whose hat ia in the anlmal^a moutit The caption, 
the wofda of tiie owner, read: ^Apparent^g yoo [the 
strange] saki something that offended hSoL^ When the 
girl tried to explain the humor, she npUsd with a 
four-word fragment: '"Because of the dpg.*' Ohviouily the 
girths problem was moc« than an insoranoo of gramsnar; it 
was directly related to her abOity to think. She wsa either 
unable to put her thoughts into words or unsbte to eei the 
impttcations of the f^urea hi the caitoost Hownftr, no 
maiter what the preciie problem waa, starting with 
grammar too advanced for this partlc^ilar atudml As 
you can ie«, w« moved from pure deecription to 
evaluation or analysis, mora difYkuH ddSa but nenaiairy 
ones if the student is to auooeed in h<||wr Iml BmSih 
courses. At least part of the stiident^s lade of mooeeiwas 
the rsAilt of my fsihiie to teach her how to eviduate, 
analyze, or interpret* 

For the next assignment, which to two dillerent 
focms took the remainder of the aemeeter, I asked the 
sttidents to select an advertisement and to evahiate it u 
they had the cartocm* I& this situation, howtwr, they not 
only descra>ed it in the fkst draft, but they alio had to 
aniJyze it, again makhig the aarignment a bit mora 
difficult than the previous one. In analytiiV the 
advertisement, they wets to touch on these a^peots; to 
whom dkl the ad appeal, what were the advanttpi of 
buying the product, how was the ippeil to buy made, 
wliat happened to the purchaser «4ien he bo«^t the 
product (i^. he achle^d status ^ moving up to an 
Oldsmobfle**)> snd what types of appeal were used* For 
some unldentifWd reason, the students wrote better on 
this ass^nment than they did when dsscHbing and 
evaluating the cartoon. Several psycfaologjsta havs 
suggested the reason was that the students wire limply 
more familiar with advertisements than tho cartoom« 
Moreover, the element of analyzing humor was not 
present in the sdvertisement. The last aai||nment wiS a 
continuation of the prevkKis one. Tr^^bally, let^s say that 
the student setected sn Odsmobile i4vertiisment to 
describe and evahiate. Then, fat this last aajjgnmmt^ I 
asked him to describe ar^ther Okhmobite ad, but it had 
to be 20 years oM or older. When he was fhtirfied, I asked 
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him to con^iiw theie two adverttieinent MignmenU tnd 
wtite « ptper in which he compared ind coatristed them. 
The ftftttlt wti »Aothef bitch of papers in whkh the 
deicriptton was adequate but the analyiii inadequate. 

At the end of the semester, I began to evaluate my 
work ftnd made these observations about the diagrams. 

1. Periiapa as many aa 20% of nty studenta were 
unabl* to determine their left from their right. 
Althou^ this finding is not ununial, the 
percentage is larger than experts would 
expect. 

2. Many students, when they taw diagram 
nunriMT I, could see no pattern whatsoever. 
For Inatance, the brighter students saw two 
capital B'a back to back or a capital "I" with a 
horizontal tine in the middle. The weaker 
students could see nothing more than three 
lines* apparently devokl of any form or 
IMttein. The same studenu had diffkndty 
understanding the differenoe between a topic 
sentence and supporting evidence. 

3. Obviously, some students needed help with 
geometric vocabulaiy, like length, height, 
horizontal, width* vertical, triangle, rectangle, 
etc 

4. Circular shapes presented q^edal problems for 
studenta who had to describe them. 

5. Students needed help in Icarali^ how to 
fsncnlisi about a diagram, how to express 
what the diagram k>oked like. 

6. Generally ^Making, t wouki say that the 
diagftms were too difficult for one-third to 
one^ialfof thedasa. 

About the cartoons and advertisements, I made these 
observstkMis: 

!. The jump from the diagrams to the cartoons 
was too great. 

2. Discuaaing the humor in the cartoons was too 
diltkutt. 

3. Perhape the sttideots were being asked to 
perform too many tasks at one time. 

4. The order of the assigaiiientt - eattooos 
foUowf d 1^ advffrthmMnta - would hivw to 
be reoomtdeied. 

De^te all these obsecvttlons and findings, I 
concluded that there were many advantages to the 



4>pfOach if some of the prubictus could be sotwd. 

1. Perhaps the niost signiincant advantige m$ 
that the students liked to write about and 
discuss the diagrams. 

2. Alth<vugh many textbooka proclaim that th*v 
teach the student how to think, few - if an> 
- actually accompUsh this aim in any direri 
way. Working with these diagrams ven 
definitely required the students to think uid 
to determine how to do so dearly. 

3. Since students *^'cved ^t they were doing. 
I believe that '. vf were ku inhibited t! - 
they normally J4 be with a convcitic< t.: 
approach. I had r ^ v ^ontaneous outbursts 
one student inter; .^ted another to give << 
better way of describing a diagram. 

4. Using this approach, I accidentally discovered 
a way of teaching extemporaneoua speech in 
an Bngliih dassroom. 

5. Students immediately saw whether they were 
sucoesafu^y or un ni ccfss ftiHy oommwicating 
to a reader or Uateoer . K peer* rather than the 
teacher, became the evaluator; the person at 
the board couM or couU not draw the 
diagram described to him. 

6. Since the emjdiasis wu on exptaininf the 
diagrams and not on pammar, the students 
immediately saw the p^t of the dasi. When 
a colleagiie tvkti one of my weaker studeate 
about the purpose of the course, the young 
man responded, '^e*re really learning how to 
communicate better, orally and In writing." 

7. Using the diagrams made the dasa much more 
acth9 than most; students wwe at beard 
drawing, constructing the dltr«ns at their 
desks as they heard the butructlona.orflvinji 
directkms. The tdueatkmal proeeie was aetiv«> 
and practical, not paatKv and abstract. Nh> one 
fell asleep. 

9. The studenta bocame mueh better pltonera: 
they were beginning to anti6i|Mtt th* 
pn4)lem& which coitfront thafr retdmrs or 
listeners. In short, they Utpa to think, and to 
think predsely. Again when a colleague esked 
the studenta enhuite the daas, they 
covklat quite t^levt how toHgh it wws i<t 
C(»iimuni6ate accurtt^. 

9. Not sttiprisingly, this approadi hid a great 
deal of appeal f« the medianlcally oriented 
males, especially those going into 
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voc«tkmal<4echnic«l Helds. ThM« itudtntt 
have ahrayi be«n hard to reach becauie our 
m&teriali have not been iatcrtitinc to them. 
The iia^utm made thnn awmrt ot the value 
of careAil ocmumuikation. 

10. Finally, uaini my grading and revision policy, 
I waa Inductiwly leading itudenta to the 
problem! of grammar. The inducth« approach 
seemed much better because the students 
w«re not tau^t something until they needed 
to know it. Then they remembered it For the 
most part, much education is presented 
deductively before a need-to4now it 
established. 

My list of problems wiih the approach is 
embarrassingly short. The shortness is embarrassirj 
because it impliea that I had fewer problems than I 
sctually did and because I know that many more 
problems exist which I have simply overlooked or failed 
to understand. 

1. Experience ihows me that the diagrams are 
not in the proper sequence ~ from the 
simplest to the hardest. I must rearrange 
them. 

2. I need more and different kinds of diagrams - 
more circular forms, more Hgures, mimbers, 
and letters hidden in them. 

3. I need to be able to evaluate how difRcult a 
given task is for the students. 

4. More work has to be done on bridging the 
huge gap between the diagrams and the 
cartoons. 



If Mr. James M. Jones cooes to Uinois CenUal 
CoOeie this faU, he will not be ptaoad in the tradftkmal 
Engiidi daaa which could tse daaaifkd u grammatica!, 
emMiOfial, or practical. Instead, he will be taking 
PERCOG. In cooperation with the George A. ZeOer Zone 
Center, a mental health fadUty in Paoria. DUnolB, Mr. 
Jones will first undergo a aerisa of aoraaning tests to 
determine if he suffers from any asitoua visual or audttc^ry 
problems. (The student, bowavcr, will never be told that 
the personnel normally wock at a mental health center.) If 
he does have problems, th«n^ wiU be offined at the 
center or at the College. Yes, he will be writing about 
diagrams, cartoons, and advsrtiaementa, but he wiU be 
better prepared to do so. As I preaiatly visualize the class, 
the dia^^wna will fall sotnewheie near the middle of the 
semester. If the diagrams were too diffkutt for perhaps 
50% of last year's class, we must do aomathing afanpter 
first What will we be doiog? AH my research indicates 
that we must deal with akills which youngsters Icam from 
kindergarten through fourth grade. These skUIa ate the 
perceptual-cognitive ones, naoaaaiiy for logical tibou^t. 
Authorities have helped me theorize that these students 
have learning disabillttes vsiy rirolar to thoae of diSdran 
eight or ten years younfer. With more aophlctieated 
materials, wt are gdng to obsanns and praetioa, for 
instance, chronokigical order. As a prelude to written, 
fcvmal instruction in organixatlon, we wiU be clantfying 
oljeets. To teach analysis, co m pa ri ion, contrast, tad die 
like, we wHl be viewing sUdes and fltnu to whkh aludenta 
will be asked to respond orally. We will be trying to 
improve visual and auditory mcmoiy by recalling ttste of 
words or numbers. In ihcrt, altfiOMgh he laelghttasycars 
old and a high school graduate, Jamea M. lonea wfil be 
stuping reading readiness at IlUnoia Central Cotkia. 
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a second report 



KARL K. TAYLOR, EnHUhProfetiocmnd 

I was probably six or seven years old 
when I first met a person who did not speak 
the English language. It was years ago when 
my parents and I were vacationing in Canada; 
we had just stopped for gasoline in a small 
town several hundred miles from Montreal. As 
the attendant was filling the tank, I rolled 
down the window and asked him the distance 
to our destination. To my suprise I couldn't 
understand his response, the broken English 
and French which the man was speaking. 
Patiently he tried to explain that he did not 
know my language; I couldn't really grasp the 
meaning of a communication barrier because I 
was so young and because I had always been 
insulated from languages other than English. In 
a moment of insigh* I leaped beyond the 
complexities of linguistics to arrive at a 
evolutionary method for overcoming this 
barrier-by speaking very slowly and 
shouting. Needless to say, from that particular 
attendant, I never learned the distance to 
Montreal. 

When faced with disadvantaged students 
or low-achievers, we educators have been 
shouting, in a sense, for years. At least we have 
not been listening. Because a student was 
unable to perform the tesks we expected of 
him, because he was leaving (or disappearing 
from) our courses without apparently 
improving on any of the skills we were 
teaching, we were inclined to place the blame 
or responsibility on the student. We assumed 
either he had a poor attitude (for which we 
took no responsibility) or he was not 
Intellectually capable of handling the work, a 
situation over which we had no control. 
Although the community college was designed 
to assist these disadvantaged students, I doubt 
whether a very large percentage of students has 
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been successful in college; many teachers still 
look upon failure as primarily the students' 
responsibility and we educators have too 
seldom taken the time to eximine our 
methods. We have failed or refused to consider 
our role in the student*s failure. Wc have failed 
to consider whether our methods or 
approaches are involved in or related to the 
students* failure. For instance, if a student has 
gone througli 1 2 years of instruction before he 
reaches us, how can we assume that repetition 
of the same kind of instruction or the use of 
the same instructional techniques will be any 
more successful now than they were before? 

If the students' problem was a poor 
attitude toward school, perhaps an improved 
self-concept in college or simple maturation 
will result in success for the students who Ijave 
only known failure previously. However, there 
are other students who do not have poor 
attitudes and who do not succeed in college for 
other reasons. Do all these students fail because 
they don't have the ability (obviously some do) 
or because we have overlooked something; 
Could the problem be more complicated than 
student attitude or ability; Could something 
else be preventing these students from learning 
what others have mastered years before? 

As I hear these "universal truths" 
(student ability and motivation) used with such 
ease, I'm haunted b/ the voices on the Bayer 
Aspirin commercial: "The worid is flat! The 
world is flat!. . .If men were meant tc fly, they 
would have wings. . With a puzzled mind, I 
began to reconsider what sort of remedial work 
in English should be offered to the community 
college, and I explained some of my work at 
Illinois Central College (a public community 
college located in Peoria) in the winter, 1972, 
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issue of Community College Frontiers. In that 
article, I expressed my view that we educators 
were making too many assumptions about 
these students, that with much of our 
mstructjon, we were treating symptoms rather 
than causes. To substantiate my theory, I 
mentioned that we were planning to administer 
a battery of tests in the fall of 1972. and the 
results, in some instances, have borne out what 
I expected. Community college remedial 
technics may be as primitive and naive as those 
of the youngster trying to communicate with 
the Canadian service station attendant. 

During the fall of 1972, the college 
secured the services of two testing agencies and 
a coordinator for the project. The Peoria 
County Health Department agreed to 
administer vision and auditory tests, while 
Zeller Zone Center-a state mental health 
facility in Peoria- was responsible for several 
different types of tests. They were concerned 
with speech articulation, with oral vocabulary 
(the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test), with 
perceptual motor problems (the Purdue 
Perceptual Motor Survey), with dominance, 
and with visual perception (an altered version 
of the Frostig Visual Perception Test). To 
supervise all the testing, the college hired a 
consultant who had helped design a battery of 
tests for the local Head Start Program. The 
purpose of all these evaluative instruments was 
to determine if this particular group of 
developmental or remedial students had 
problems which prevented them from learning. 
"TD determine if they had learning disabilities 
which could not be overcome simply by 
increased interest in education or an improved 
attitude toward it. In short, we wanted to learn 
if these students had characteristics which set 
them apart from their peers who wcic enrolled 
in college transfer courses; and if so, we wanted 
to learn what kind of instruction was neces&jry 
to meet the needs of these underachievers. 

Vision tests 

If you are like most instructors of 
remedial courses, you have always assumed 
that students could .see by the time they 
reached your class. This assumption is 
extremely questionable. Since testing those 
students who wore glasses might be considered 
unethical, our com^aant suggested that we test 
only those who did not wear glasses. Because 
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we had neither the time nor the facilities and 
because the consultant did not feel that many 
of our students would have visual problems, 
the tests were short and not very thorough. 
Our purpose was to screen the students for 
gross problems and to direct them to where 
more complete examinations and care were 
available. If a student failed an exam, he was 
referred to the school nurse who retested him. 
If he appeared to need visual care, he was later 
referred to local doctors; and if the student 
could not afford the examination or prescribed 
care, local service organizations were contacted 
to help him. 

Soon after the testing began, a pattern of 
similar ailments began to appear. The most 
common problem was binocular coordination, 
the failure to make both eyes function 
smoothly together. This particular condition is 
more directly related to learning problems than 
to sharpness of vision and was also noted by 
the personnel from Zellcr who found students 
having trouble tracking. The students had 
difficulty following an object moving from left 
to right in front of their eyes and from a 
distance to within a few inches from their eyes, 
an obvious problem when students would b* 
called upon to read for any length of time or to 
read something from the chalkboard. Is it any 
wonder that they don't like to read. We even 
discovered a young man who was completely 
blind in one eye, the result of an air gun 
accident years ago, yet the student had never 
gone to a doctor for an examination or 
treatment. The results of the testing, then, 
were quite surprising because we had not 
anticipated such a large failure rate. Of the 52 
students in the experimental group who did 
not wear glasses, 29 students or 55 percent 
Med, 

In the midst of our work, when we 
discovered so many students were failing the 
exam, the consultant concluded that it would 
be wise to test those f tudents who wore glasses, 
assuming many of their corrective lenses would 
not be current. Also, he felt that a control 
group would give us some idea of how universal 
the problem might be in a more "normal" 
population. 

Thoiie remedial students who wore glasses 
presented us with some unusual problems. 
Many of them wclc wearing lenses that had 
been prescribed years before and that were no 
longer current. It was not uncommon to find 



some who had not had their eyes examined for 
four or five years. As a result, some students 
were wearing glasses which did not fit them 
property or which were no longer current. In 
other cases, they no longer would wear their 
glasses-even though they needed 
them-because the frames did not fit. Another 
problem with these students was that they did 
not like to wear glasses because they fell their 
looks were affected. The teachers in our 
program continually had to prod one young 
man to wear his although his left eye wandered 
noticeably, and he obviously could not sec 
well. So, even though we determined that 
glasses were needed, many students were 
reluctant to visit a doctor or to wear the lenses. 

Specifically, of the 29 students in the 
experimental class who wore glasses, 1 1 (or 37 
percent) were encouraged to have their lenses 
checked because they did not appear to be 
current. Such visual difficulties were not 
common in the control group; no one failed 
the exam, but the sample was too small (only 
10 studentr.) to draw a valid conclusion. In 
short, the vision tests indicated that almost SO 
t>ercent of the Developmental students (40 out 
of 8 1) had somft kind of vision prob{em. 

After making these discoveries, we began 
wondering how effective public health 
departments are in detecting vision difficulties 
when the children are in elementary and 
secondary schools. The stumbling block is 
staffing. For the 35,000 children in the Peoria 
County public schools, only one coordinator 
&nd three examiners were available In the fall 
of 1972. The task is so huge that the public 
health department estimates that it is unable to 
examine a student more than twice during 
elementary or secondary school-sometime 
near kindergarten and once around fifth grade. 
The department is unable to test many 
junior-high or high school students even though 
the greatest natural changes in the eye take 
place during puberty. 

Auditory testhig 

Again, Peoria County Health Department 
was responsible for the auditory testing, using 
portable audiometers which are designed to 
detect gross problems. If a student failed this 
test, he was retested by the school nune. If he 
failed a second time, he was referred to the 
Hearing and Speech Unit at Zeller where he 



would undergo more thorough tests, and 
arrangements would be made for possible care. 
Initially, only four students out of 77 failed 
the exam. Later, when the school nurse 
retested those who had failed originally, she 
found no evidence of hearing loss; and no one 
from the control group failed the testing. 

Speech Testing 

Personnel from Zcller Zone Center were 
responsible for administering speech 
examinations to ascertain whether or not any 
of our students needed speech correction. 
Those with deficient speech were referred by 
the school nurse to Zeller, where further 
testing was offered and arrangements were 
made for therapy. Of the 77 students tested, 
three failed; but in the control group all 
passed. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary 

Zeller was responsible for giving the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test which is 
designed to evaluate a student*s auditory, 
rather than reading, vocabulary. Consisting of a 
booklet of pictures, four per page, the test is 
supposed to be without cultural bias and 
assumes a student may be able to use certain 
words orally that he may not recognize in 
written form. Thus, the examiner pronounces a 
word and asks the student which picture best 
relates to the word. The student's Peabody 
score Is calculated in relation to his 
chronological age; therefore, if he is 17 years 
old, he is expected to hive acquired a 
particular vocabulary. To fail the examination. 
Zeller established that a student's score had to 
fall 18 months below his chronological age. Of 
the 79 students who were tested in the 
experimental group, 41 failed. All members of 
the control group passed. 

Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

Although educated opinion (there is no 
available research) indicated that college-age 
students should have overcome or compensated 
for any perceptual motor pro! Izr. personnel 
from Zeller administered parti of the Purdue 
Perceptual Motor Survey to our students. The 
results from our tests indicate just the 
opposite; however, we are uncertain about the 
meaning because these tests have never or 



rarely been given to adults. Specifically, the 
tests included instruments which measured 
gross motor movements, particularly bilateral, 
alternating, and integrative coordination. For 
fine motor coordination, we tested ocular 
motility, the ability to move one's eyes 
smoothly from left to right and in various 
directions, a vital reading skill. 

In ppneral, the personnel from Zeller 
made the observations about the students. 
First, they seemed to have great difficulty 
translating oral instructions into the actions 
being requested, or it took them an unusual 
amount of time to do so. For example, when a 
student was asked to hop on his left foot once, 
on his right foot twice, and to continue this 
sequence for a short period of time, often the 
examiner was required to demonstrate the task 
so the student could understand what he was 
to do. Such difficulty in understanding is more 
common to much younger students, and this 
problem has special meaning for instructors. 
For instance, following a lecture would be 
difficult for these students, and multiple 
examples and demonstrations would be 
necessary if they are to understand. Second, as 
mentioned, the students had sigm'ficant 
problems with ocular motility: they were 
unable to move their eyes smoothly from left 
to right and from far to near following an 
object held by the examiner. Because this 
problem was so prevalent, we assumed that it 
would appear in members of the control group, 
but it did not. Of the 76 in the experimental 
group who took the perceptual motor test, 25 
or 33 percent of the students failed. 

In addition to the ocular motility testing, 
we asked each student to reproduce two simple 
geometric forms-a diamond and a divided 
rectangle-as another measure of visual 
perception and fine motor coordination. Since 
this test is seldom if ever given to adults, the 
consultant was uncertain about what shapes he 
should ask the students to reproduce. 
Therefore, since he had used the d'amond and 
divided rectangle in testing elementary students 
and because there was research supporting 
these forms, he decided to use them even 
though he felt they would probably be too 
elementary. 

As was common in much of the testing 
during the semester, we discovered many more 
problems with visual perception than we had 
anticipated using even these elementary forms. 
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Ihc most serious case is illustrated by the 
accompanying drawings. The student was 
shown the diamond and divided rectangle and 
asked to reproduce them as he saw them. After 
he had finished, the examiner asked if the 
reproductions were the same as the originals, 
and the student thought so. Of the 65 students 
tested in the experimental group for visual 
perception problems, 22 or 33 percent failed. 
All members of the control group passed. 




Dominjince testing 

Zeller was also responsible for tests of 
dominance, a controversial area in educational 
research. Dominance refers to the side of the 
body which a person favors as hs functions, and 
according to some authorities, dominance is 
established when a child crawls. If a person is 
right dominated, he is right-handed, right-«yed, 
and functions best with his right leg. The same is 
true of people with left dominance-left eye, 
left leg, and left hand. However, if a student 
has mixed dominance, he may be right-handed, 
left-«yed, and favor his left leg. Dominance 
relates to laterality (being able to distinguish 
between left and right) or to directionality 
(one*s place in space). If one has not overcome 
or compensated for a dominance problem, he 
may be confused internally, may have 
difficulty giving or following directions, and 
may have orientation problems in moving his 
eyes smoothly from left to right, a reading 
skUl. 

The signiHcance of mbced dominance for 
learning is unclear. Apparently, a large number 
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of people have mixed dominance (including 
some of my colleagues) and are able to 
function academically without difficulty. Still 
others seem to be affected by dominance 
problems, and their academic work suffers 
because of them. Nevertheless, at this point all 
we can say is that a number of Developmental 
students had mixed dominance and none in the 
control group had it. Of the 69 students tested, 
23 had mixed dominance. Of those 23 
students, seven dropped before we could 
svaluate their work, 1 1 were considered very 
weak students, and five were regarded as at 
least average in ability. More than half of those 
tested either did not know their right hand 
from their left or they showed great hesitancy 
when asked to point them out . Obviously, 
more research must be done in this area before 
any valid conclusions can be drawn. 

Summary 

If only one comment can be made about 
all this testing, I believe we can say, with 
conviction, that the problems of the 
academically disadvantaged are much more 
complicated and varied than most of us have 
previously believed. Obviously some students 
improve when their attitude toward education 
changes and when they matuie. But still others 
need more evi^Iuation before we start teaching 
them how to improve their math, English, or 
reading. Trying to teach them the basic 
learning skills without previously testing them 
for any physical problem may perhaps be like 
treating a symptom rather than a cause. 

In light of these results, we repeated the 
test battery in the fall of 1973, to verify 
whether or not our flndings were unique to a 
certain group of students. Further, we sought a 
state grant, with the cooperation of Zeller 
Zone Center, to duplicate our testing at 
Moraine Valley Community College in Palos 
Hills. (At this writing no action has been taken • 
on the grant.) Our purpose is to determine if 
I.C.C. students arc ••nique, or if all the vision 
difficulties also are common to disadvantaged 
students in the Chicago are?. Finally, these 
test findings have significantly altered the 
content of our Developmental courses-no 
longer do we feed warmed-over transfer 
material to less than transfer students. And we 
are continually developing materials which will 
improve the students* pre-reading and 
pre-writing skills. j||f 



